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SOME NUT BEARERS, 


By R. W. Curtis. 


N our northern woods there are 
I nine or ten kinds of trees and 
two kinds of shrubs which are 

nut bearers. We know their fruits 
as hickory nuts, butternuts, walnuts, 
beechnuts, chestnuts and hazelnuts, of 
which the commercial filberts are 
cultivated species. We may know 
ti:ese nuts simply as the things which 
lend flavor to the housewife’s skill or 
add enjoyment to a winter’s evening. 
but he who has hunted nuts in the 
has seen much more. He 
knows how the nuts grow and where 
the trees are that bear them. They 
are his woodland friends and he hails 
with delight the fall'ng leaves and 
the late October frosts for now the 
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chestnut burrs are opening and the 
harvest has begun. 


As Thoreau collected his own wood 
aud read the history of each stick 
and remembered his adventures in 
vetting it while it was burning in the 
winter evening, so when we brng 
forth the nuts gathered by our own 
hands, the spirit of the woods from 
whence they came gathers with them 
around the winter fireside. And now 
as the leaves fall and the fields take 
ou the gray and brown tints of win- 
icr, let us renew our acquaintance 
with the nut bearers. The woods 
aie not dead because the leaves have 
fallen. The trees stand out bold and 
free with masks thrown aside, as it 
were, and faces bare. These winter 
friends have strong characters. If we 
look at them now we will find new 
points of interest. 


Of all the nut bearers, the Chestuut 
(lig. 1) is the strongest, most char- 
acteristic type. Longfellow was cor- 
tect in his observation when he wrote 
“Under the spreading Chestnut tree.” 
A Chestnut’s branches are large and 
lieavy and spread at wide angles w:th 


tne main stem. The bark of the trunk 
is also marked with long longitudinal 
furrows which are distinctive and 
which the eye soon learns to recog- 
nize. Just as we tell at a glance a 
group of White Pines by their 
bianches silhouetted in layers against 
ihe distant sky, so we soon come to 
know a Chestnut tree in winter by 
iis wide spreading limbs and long, 
Jongitudinally furrowed bark. 

The Walnuts and Butternuts also 
have bark characters which are con- 
sant and distinctive. Butternut bark 
is grayish and shallow with elong- 
ated diamond-shaped fissures, while 
uiat of the Walnuts is peculiarly black 
and heavy with deep irregular cracks. 
The twigs of both are stout and 
coarse with diaphragmed pith and 
large velvety buds. The pith dia- 
phragms or cross partitions, are gray- 
ish or light colored in the Walnuts 
and dark brown or almost black in the 
Dutternuts. The external bud char- 
acters are also good. A_ Butternut 
bud is elongated and yellowish brown 
with a velvety fringe of hairs across 
the top of the leaf-scar. The Wal- 
nut bud is shorter and stouter and 
g:ayish or almost pink and w thout 
the fringe above the leaf-scar. By 
such small but constant winter char- 
acters we easily recognize these nut 
bearers and readily distinguish be- 
tween the two. 

Botanically, the Hickories are close 
iclatives of the Walnuts and Butter- 
nuts. The three together make up 
the Walnut family. They all have 
compound leaves, but differ funda- 
inentally in fruit characters. In the 
Walnuts and Butternuts the fru't is 
enclosed in a husk which never splits 
open, while in the Hickories this husk 
Goes split open and allows the nut to 
drop out. There are a dozen or mere 
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aiifferent kinds of Hickories and they 
aie all distinctly American trees. One, ing winter characters: If the 
the Pecan, is abundant in the south- 


aistinguished roughly by the follow- 
buds 
are vellow and the tree graceful and 
ern states where it is extensively cul- spreading and the nuts small with thin 
tivated and four others are common hask and shell and intensely bitter 
in the northeastern United States. nernel, it is a Bitter-nut. 

These northern Hickories may be are brown and shagyy 


If the buds 
’ 1.€., the lower 


PIG-NUT BARK 
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outer bud scales are dry and spread- 
ing (see illustration) and the tree has 
ciooked and tortuous branches bear- 
ing large nuts with thick husk and 
sweet kernel and the bark of the trunk 
splits off in long, broad strips, it is 


a Shag-bark H'ckory. This is the 


<ommon edible species and is proba- 
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Liv the best known of all the Hick- 
ories. If the buds are brown and 
smooth, one bud scale rolled inside 
another, and the bark of the trunk 1s 
furrowed but not distinctly shaggy, 
it is probably one of two _ things. 
Either it is a Mocker-nut, in which 
case the buds and fruit are large with 


BEECH BARK 
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thick husk like the Shag-bark and the 
1eddish brown nut has a thick shell 
with small sweet kernel. Or it is a 
ig-nut with small buds and fruit, 
thin husk and shell and slightly bit- 
tor kernel. Like the Shag-bark Hick 
ory, the Pig-nut is a common species 
and often it is very confusing becaus¢ 
of its intermediate forms. As a group 
these northern Hickories all have 
strong, tough wood and with the ex- 
ception of the Bitter-nut which is 
more graceful and Elm-like in out- 
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line, they all have a peculiar crooked 
character of branching which stands 
out strong and black against a win- 
ier sky and lends interest and expres- 
sion to the landscape. 

Very different from these nut bear- 
are the litthe Hazel-nuts. They 
are sinall to medium size shrubs and 
not very fruitful in the wild. Cory- 
ius Maxima, the filbert of commerce, 
1s a larger cultivated species and much 
more prolific. Every Hazel-nut en- 
velopes its fruit in a leaf-like husk 


crs 





Hazel-nut (Corylus Americana), Butternut (Juglans cineria), Black Walnut 

(Juglans nigra), American Beech (Fagus Americana), American Chestnut(Castanea Oentata), 
Bitter-nut (Hicoria minima), Shell-bark Hickory (Hicoria ovata), Hickory (Hicoria), 

Beaked Hazel-nut (Corylus rostrata). 





or involucre. Upon differences in 
this involucre the dfferent species are 
imainly based. In Corylus Avellana, 
a foreign species commonly planted 
about our lawns, the involucre con- 
sists of two distinct bracts which are 
shorter than the nut. In the wild 
Kiazel-nut (Corylus Americana) com- 
inon in our woods, these bracts are 
suightly longer than the nut and in 
out other native species, the Beaked 
Hlazel-nut (Corylus Rostrata), the 
bracts are united into a long tube that 
completely conceals the nut. 

Another character which is useful 
in distinguishing these two nut bear- 
eis when the'r fruits are not present, 
is the catkins or “tags” which we find 
on the bushes all winter. These cat- 
kins are compact clusters of staminate 


nowers which open early in Spring 
before the leaves. The catkins on the 
wild Hazel-nut are stalked, i.e., on a 
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short stem, while those of the Beaked 
liazel-nut are sessile’ without any 
stalk or only a very short one. Thus 
we see again that even small winter 
cliaracters have their value and may 
be of real, vital interest. 

And last of all we come to the 
eeches. Here we find beauty all the 
year around. In May there are the 
Gainty blossoms, in July the glossy 
leaves, in October the brown Autumn 
tints and ail winter long the silvery 
gray trunks and the slender, shining 
buds, the most graceful of Nature's 
resting growing-points. 

If we look for these things we will 
hud them and the more we want to 
see the more we will see. it is hoped 
iiat this brief introduction to the nut 
may suggest similar fields 
elsewhere and help to stimulate more 
interest in the winter study of plants 
in general. 


bearers 


THE ALTERNARIA BLIGHT OF GINSENG 
By H. H. Whetsel 


Assistant Professor of Botany, Cornell University 


ilk growing of ginseng as a 


profitable investment of time 
and money has been severely 
cliticised of late. So general has 


been this criticism that many people 
liave come to believe that ginseng as 
a crop is a fake and worthless. There- 
fore it may not be out of place in 
piesenting the results of some investi- 
cations into the diseases of this plant 
t.. give some facts and figures in re- 
gard to the actual value of this crop 
in the United States. In the first 


place practically all the ginseng 
ziown or collected from the woods 1 
this country is exported, nearly all of 
1 going to China where it is used 
for medicinal purposes. The follow- 
ing figures are taken from the ad- 
vanced sheets of the Monthly Sum- 
mary of Commerce and Finance issued 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor. In the ad- 
vanced sheets for Tune, 1905, we find 
under exports of Domestic Merchan- 
dise the following item: 
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TWELVE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 
1904 | 1905 1906 : 
Ginseng Ibs. 131,882 $851,820 146,576 | $1,069,849 160,949 $1,175,844 








FiG HEALTHY YEAR-OLD GINSENG PLANT 


‘rom these figures it is clear that «yes and medicines and is in its class 
the ginseng crop is of considerable equaled or exceeded in value by only 
proportions and steadily increasing. three things; copper sulphate, acetate 
it is classed with chemicals, drugs, of lime and patent medicines. These 









































fizures include, of course, both the 
wild and cultivated root. A little in- 
vestigation, however, will soon con- 
vince any one that the genuine wild 
root has formed but a small propor- 
tion of that exported in the past three 
years. This for the very good rea- 
son that there is practically no wild 
root to be found. It has been all but 
exterminated by the “Sang digger,” 
who has carefully searched every 
wooded hillside and ravine to meet 
the demand of the last few years for 
green roots for planting. Practically 
all of the ginseng exported this sea- 
son will of necessity be cultivated. 
According to latest quotations culti- 
vated root of first quality is worth 
about $6.50. Wild root is somewhat 
better. Of all the ginseng exported 
from this country, New York State 
very probably supplies the greater 
part. It was in this State that the 
cultivation of the plant originated and 
here that its culture has be- 
come most extensive and perfected. 
the largest garden in this country, 
sv far as I know, is that of the Con- 
solidated Ginseng Company at Rose 
Hill this State. Here about ten acres 
are under shade, all devoted to the 
growing of ginseng. The crop is cer- 
tainly a special one, to be successfully 
grown only by those who can bring 
to their work an abundance of time 
and intelligent effort. For those who 
are willing to run the risks of loss 
from diseases, and who can afford to 
wait for returns on their investment, 
this crop offers relatively large profits. 


it 1s 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF GINSENG TO DISEASE 


The pioneer growers of ginseng 
thought they had struck a “Bonanza.” 
Ilere was a plant that seemed easily 
grown, required little attention after 
it was once planted, was apparently 
free from all the diseases to which 
cultivated plants are heir and was, 
besides, extremely valuable. Their 
first few crops bore out this suppost- 
tion. No wonder that a “Ginseng 
craze” broke out and that men sat up 
nights to figure out on paper the vast 
fortunes that were bound to accrue 
to those who planted a few hundred 
seeds at three cents each and sold the 
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roots in five years at $12.00 a pound. 
Like many other grow-wealthy-while- 
you-wait schemes nature herself im- 
posed a veto. Diseases began to ap- 
pear. The prospective fortune shrunk, 
trequently dried up and blew away 
or rotted and disappeared in the earth. 
Several factors contributed to this 
1¢sult : 





FIG. 2 


Leaflet showing Alternaria blight spots 


Early stage in development of the spot 


1. The removal of a wild plant 
irom its natural habitat to an entirely 
artificial one. 

2. The encouragement by the ap- 
plication of manures and cultivation 
oi a rapidity of growth to which the 
plant was by inheritance an entire 
stranger, thus weakening its consti- 
tution and depriving it of its natural 
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ability to withstand disease. Culti- 
vated roots in three vears from the 
seed attain greater size than they of- 


ien would in twenty vears in the 
woods. 

3. The failure in many crises to 
provide conditions in any degree 


approximating the natural habitat, as 
tor example the felure to supply 
proper drainage that is in nature pro- 
vided by the forest trees whose roots 
constantly remove the excess of rain- 
fall. 





FIG. 3.—Photo-micrograph of 2 spores of the 
Alternaria. (Much magnified.) 
4. The crowding of a large num- 
ber of plants into a small area. This. 
in itself, is more responsible for dis- 


ease epidemics than perhaps any 
other factor. 
Of all the twelve or fifteen, now 


more or less well known, diseases of 
this plant. one in particular stands 
cut as the disease of ginseng. Altho 
one of the latest to make its appear- 
ance, it has in three or four vears 
spread to nearly every garden in this 
State and its ravages have been most 
scvere. This disease is the well known 
Alternaria Blight. 

14fE MOST COMMON 


AND DESTRUC- 


TIVE DISEASE OF GINSENG. 


The disease manifests itself in such 
a variety of ways depending upon the 
parts of the plant attacked, that it is 
difficult to give a description by which 
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of the foliage 


it may always be identified. It 
usually the spotting 
ihat first attracts the grower’s atten- 
tion. If examined early in the morn- 
ing the diseased spots are of a dark- 
ei green color and watery as if scald- 
ed. They dry ravidlv, becoming pa- 


+ 





FIG. 4.—"'stem Rot" caused by the Alternaria. The 
blight starts first on the stems in the Spring. 
pery and ef a light Lrown color, defi- 
nite in outline and very brittle. (Ig. 
I.) With the return of moist condi- 
tions at night the disease spreade from 


the margin of the spot into the healthy 
iissue. The disease progresses rapid- 
ly so that in a very few days the en- 
tire leaf succumbs, wilts and hangs 
lunp from the stalk. (Fig. 9) It 
the weather is wet, the progress of the 
disease is often. astonishing, an entire 
garden going Wown..in a day or two. 
Under such conditions the leaves may 
snow few or no spots becoming thru- 
out of a dark.watery green and droop- 
ing as if dasht with scalding water, 
(Fig. 6). All parts of the top may be 
affected. The disease never reaches 
the roots, affecting them only indirect- 
l,. 


CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 


The disease is the result of the 
growth of a parasitic fungus in the 
tissues of the ginseng. This fungus 
is an Alternaria (species not vet deter- 
mined) as is at once evident from an 
examination of its spores. (Fig. 3) 
‘Lhese are in size and form much like 
tiiose of the early Blight Alternaria 
of Potato. These spores falling upon 
any part of the plant above ground 
will if moisture be present germinate 
very quickly, sending out germ tubes 
which pierce the epidermis of the host. 
[hese mycelium threads ramify thro 
tine tissues of the leaf or stem as the 
case inay be, causing the death of the 
cells. From the mycelium that les 
near or on the surface arise clusters 
of short brown stalks or conidiophores 
on the apex of which the spores are 
borne in short chains. The spores 
iiature quickly and are scattered to 
licalthy plants, resulting in new infec- 
tions. Only one form of spores, th: 
conidal, is at present known. 

That the Alternaria is « true para- 
site and the cause of the disease there 
can be no doubt. The fungus is con- 
stantly associated with the disease. 
Inoculation experiments carried on in 
the botanical laboratory this summer 
show conclusively that the germ tube 
ot the spore can penetrate the epider- 
mis of healthy ginseng leaves and 
stems and by its growth in’ such 
nealthy tissue cause the characteris- 
ic spots of the disease. (Fig.g) Ths 
is of special interest as it adds another 
t.. the list of the parasitic species of 
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a genus long supposed to contain 
only saprophytes. 


Upon the general appearance of so 
destructive a disease, one of the first 
questions of the growers was “Where 
aid it come from?” Believing thot 
it was a natural enemy of the wiid 
plant, now grown overpowerful under 
conditions highly unnatural to the 
ginseng, I undertook to find proof 
of my theory. I visited a wooded 
hillside where wild ginseng was still 
known to exist. After half a day's 
diligent search | obtained seventeen 
plants of different ages one of which 





FIG. §.—Infection of the leaf stalk at the point where 


leaflets arise often causes them to droop and wilt 
altho the leafiets may show no blight spots 


showed spots of the Blight. Exanina- 
tion with the microscope showed my- 
celium and spores of the Alter.aar.a. 
Unfortunately I did not get pure cul- 
tures of the fungus from this plant 
and so could not by cross inoculations 
‘lemonstrate absolutely the identity of 
ihe Alternaria on the wild plant with 
ihat on the cultivated. So far, how- 
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FIG. 6.—Unsprayed garden, Fulton, N. Y., not far from the sprayed garden shown below. Photo'd 
by the writer Aug. 10,1905. The unsprayed gardens in Fulton served admirably as 
checks on Dr, Curtis’ work. 


~ 


See > 
= id - S mh Whe > 


FIG. 7.—Sprayed garden of Dr. Curtis’, N. Y. Photo'd by the writer Aug. 10, 1906. The tops of the 
plants in this garden were entirely killed by the blight in 1904 
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ever, as character of the spots on the 
size and form of spores are 
concerned, they are the same. This, | 
believe, answers the question of the 
source of the disease. Introduced in- 
to gardens on wild plants brought 
from the woods it has spread rapidly 
under conditions most favorable to 
its development; namely, those point- 
ted out in the earlier part of this pa- 
per. 


1@uves, 


The wind, I believe, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of the 
spores which are very small and light. 
Not only the wind carry the 
spores from plant to plant thruout the 
garden but no doubt frequently car- 
ries them for longer distances to gar- 
near by. The are pro- 
duced most abundantly under condi- 
tions favorabie to such dissemination. 
During moist, cloudy weather the 
energies of the fungus are devoted 
to vegetative growth, the spreading of 
the mycelium in the host tissues. 
Veith the advent of bright sunny days 
and dry weather mycelium growth is 
checked and spore formation goes on 
1apidly. These spores are distributed 
when dry and retain their vitality for 
a long period. Spores from = dried 
specimens in the laboratory have been 
found germinate after several 
months when placed in water. The 
disease might also be very readily 
carried by spores clinging to the roots 
or seeds, or possibly even by the my- 
celium in the seeds themselves. Th> 
fungus very probably winters in the 
old leaves and stems or in the mulch, 
living as a saprophyte and producing 
carly in the spring a crop of spores 
from which the first infections occur. 
SUMMER HISTORY OF THE DISEASE. 

Altho it is on the foliage that the 
disease first attracts the attention of 
ihe grower it is not here that it really 
iuakes its first appearance in the 
spring. The stem is the first part 
of the plant to come thru the soil, and 
ii is the stem that is first affected. 
The disease begins to show on the 
stems very shortly after they are thiu 
the soil, evident first as a rusty, yel- 
low spot usually but a short distance 
above the surface of the soil or mulch. 


cl ICS 


dens spores 


to 
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(Fig. 4). The spot rapidly increases 
in size, becomes brown and _ finally 
nearly black from the multitude of 
spores produced on its surface. The 
tissue of the stem at the point of at- 
tack is killed and shrinks, making a 
canker or rotten strip up the side of 
the stem. Such stems show well-de- 
vcloped leaves and blossom heads 
civing no evidence of the disease be- 
neath. Occasionally, however, the 
fungus weakens the stem so that it 
breaks over. Growers have occa- 
sionally observed this “stem rot” but 
have never connected it with the dis- 
on the leaves later in the 


vase sea- 


son. 





FIG 
naria. 


8.—"'Seed blast" caused by the alter- 
Blighted berries shrivel, and 

shell very easily. 

It is from the spores produced on 
cankers on the stem that the 
ieaves become infected. The disease 
begins to appear on the leaves some 
time in July and by the middle of 
August there is usually I'ttle foliage 
alive. Infection frequently occurs at 
the point where the five leaflets are 
attached to the common petiole. (lig. 
5). The short leaf stems are killed 
causing the otherwise healthy leaflets 
to droop and wilt. This manifesta- 
tion of the disease has not generaily 
been attributed to the Alternaria. The 
seedlings are frequently affected in 
tlie same way causing what is some- 


inese 
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times known as the “top blight of 
seedlings.’ 


From the diseased leaves and stems 
the spores of the fungus find their 
way to the seed heads which at this 
time are rapidly filling out by the 
growth of the berries. The compact 
seed heads readily retain moisture, 
furnishing most favorable conditions 
for the germination of any spores that 
find their way into the center of the 
head. That this is the usual course 
of seed head infection is shown by 
the fact that it is the base of the berry 
con which the spots start. These spots, 
of a rusty yellow color, gradually 
spread all over the seed which finally 
becomes shriveled and of a dark 
brown or black Spores in 
abundance are formed on the diseased 
verries. Affected berries “shell” from 
the head at the slightest touch. ‘This 
wianifestation of the disease has long 
been known as “seed blast.” (Fig. 
&). If the berries have begun to 
color the injury from the will 
piobably be very slight. “blast- 
ing” of the green berries, however, 
will undoubtedly reduce or destroy 
the vitality of the seed. There is a 
strong probability that the fungus may 
ie carried over in or on the 


color. 


disease 


The 


seeds. 


The roots are only indirectly af- 
tected by this disease. The fungus 
never penetrates to them. Roots 


from diseased tops will grow perfect- 
ly normal and healthy plants the fol- 
icwing It is in the leaves of 
the plant that practically all of the 
substance of the root is made. The 
bulk of this substance is starch. The 
aestruction of the foliage, the manu- 
facturing part of the plant, long before 
at would normally die means of course 
some reduction in the growth and 
starch content of the root. However, 
it seems probable that the greater 
portion of root growth is made before 


scason. 


the blight attacks the foliage. This 
seems borne out by the fact that 
even blighted seedlings usually show 


nearly as good growth and bud de- 
\clopment as those not blighted. In 
the case of older plants this is proba- 
bly much more true as the latter part 
of the season is devoted largely to 
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growing and maturing the berries. 
The Alternaria blight is dreaded 
chiefly because of its destructive ef- 
tects on the seed crop. 

PREVENTIVE. 

The first experimental work on the 
control of this disease so far as I 
know, was carried out by Dr. |. C. 
Curtis, of Fulton, N. Y. Having suf- 
tered the total loss of foliage and 
sced crop during the season of 1904 
Dr. Curtis determined to test the ef- 
heacy of the Bordeaux mixture the 
iollowing season as a preventive of 
tie blight. The success of his work, 
together with his method of making 
and applying the mixture, is given by 
lim in Special Crops for January, 
Lgoo. 

Extensive 
were carried 
season by 


experiments in 
out during 
the Ginseng 
Hill, N. Y., under — the 
cirection of the writer. During 1905 
ineir entire seed cri pp was completely 
destroyed by the blight. 
the same disease the previous season 
lad been very heavy. During 1905 
they had succeeded in saving a very 
large proportion of their seedlings by 
oe with the Bordeaux mixture. 
“ncouraged by this they began spray- 
ing early in the spring of 1906, just 
when the plant began to come thru the 
cround, This was repeated nearly ev- 


spraying 
the past 
Company 
at Rose 


Losses from 


Ww eek 


cry during the season, the en- 
tire ten acres being sprayed each 
time. On account of poor equipment 


tie earlier spravings were not as thor- 
oly done as they should have been, and 
some disease appeared on the stalks 
here and there thruout the gardens. 
‘A new pump and nozzles were soon 
installed and all parts of the plants 
completely covered . Practically no 
blight ever appeared on the foliage. 
There was some loss from “blast of 
seed heads,” due to a failure to spray 
the seed heads thoroly while they were 


filling out. The seed heads were 
doubtless infected from the diseased 
stalks that had not been removed 


{from the garden. A very large seed 
crop was harvested. The formula of 
the Bordeaux used at Rose Hill was 
about 4-6-40, to each one hundred 


fhe Cornell 


gallons of which was added a ‘‘stick- 
er’ made as follows: 

2 Ibs. resin; 

1 lb. sal soda (crystals) : 

1 gal. water; 
boiled together in an iron kettle until 
of a clear brown color. It is proba- 
ble that more applications of Bor- 
deaux were given than was necessary, 
especially during the middle part of 
the season when little new growth 
was being made. 

‘rom these experiments it is evi- 
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dent that the problem of the con- 
trol of the Alternaria Blight of Gin- 
-eng has been solved. Thoro spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture begun 
when the plants first come thru the 
ground and repeated often enough 
to keep all new growths covered, will 
insure immunity from the _ blight. 
Thoroness is the chief factor in the 
success of this treatment. It is, more- 
over, useless to begin spraying after 
ihe disease has begun to appear on 
ithe foliage. 





FIG. 9. —Seven days after inoculation with spores of the Alternaria. Note 
the typical blight spots and drooping leaflets. 
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Progeny of two ears of corn. 


They looked alike 


The good ear occupied 


97.3 percent of the ground on which planted and yielded 63 Ibs 


corn 


The poor ear occupied 82.4 percent of its area 


and yielded % Ibs. corn. 


THE FARMER AND HIS SEED 
By F$. W. Gilmore 


Assistant Professor of Agronomy 


HE Ithaca Hotel contains 200 
I guest chambers more or less. 
The proprietor has two ob- 
jects in view, among others, in con- 
ducting this hotel. He wants every 
chamber occupied throughout the sea- 
son and furthermore he wants the 
guest a profitable one. These are 
business propositions. The growing of 
crops is also a_ business proposition 
and embodies the same points of view. 
Every place in the field for corn 
should be occupied, not by weeds, but 
by corn. And it is not enough that 
corn should grow in each hill, but it 
should be corn every stalk of which 
bears acceptable ears. 
A few days ago during the county 
fair a germinating box was on exh’bi- 
tion, and a conversation which took 


place regarding it embodied some sug- 
gestions to a neighbor. He went 
home, examined his corn field and 
found fourteen per cent. of his corn 
hills vacant. He found seven 
per cent. of the stalks bearing no ears 
and furthermore one hundred hills 
contained only one hundred and sev- 
enty-s'x stalks. Estimating the en- 
tire field on the basis of this calcula- 
tion, and assuming that each hill 
should bear three stalks this farmer 
had only 66.4 per cent, of his field oc- 
cupied by bearing corn. 


aiso 


These figures are not exceptional, 
ior this part of the country at least. 
The farmer should not cultivate near- 
iy two acres of land for a yield of 
corn which may be produced on one 


acre. A trial was made this year 
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upon a small block of corn planted 
tiom selected ears. The ears were 
sciected in the field last year from 
good-looking, vigorous stalks. They 
were well developed in leafage and 
size and had the appearance of having 
grown uniformly. Some of the ears 
were not altogether ideal in size and 
shape, some did not have well filled 
ups and bases, but these points were 
ut secondary importance to the fact 
that they came of good parents. The 
sclected ears were dried in two crates 
over a steam radiator in the early 
part of the winter for two weeks and 
then stored in a dry room during the 
remainder of winter. Shortly before 
pianting time each ear was labeled 
with a number and six grains from 
each were germinated—two from the 
tip, two from the middle and two 
trom the base. One hundred and 
,ourteen ears were germinated. All 
germinated well, but sixteen did not 
cerminate strong. These were cast 
out. In the crop two percent of the 
hilis were vacant, but the stand was 


Plants from single seeds. 


The good!plant yielded 14 ozs. hay; the poor one only 3. 
and plants of either might occupy one acre. 


about perfect, as one hundred hills 
produced 297 stalks bearing ears and 
& barren stalks. C. P. Hartley of the 
sureau of Plant Industry conducted 
a trial in which a difference of six- 
tcen bushels per acre’ was obtained 
bctween corn properly dried and stor- 
ed and which germinated well and 
strong and that which was ordinarily 
stored and germinated well. 

The same considerations with re- 
eard to the importance of good seed 
nay be taken for other farm crops. 
Clovers and grass seed as found upon 
the market are especially likely to be 
of low producing power due to low 
vitality and presence of foreign mat- 
ter. An examination of several kinds 
of seeds revealed the following facts: 

Market price 


per lb. 
cents 


Lb. good seed Cost of good 
per bu. seed per Ib. 
cents 


48.66 9.81 
4.12 10. 
27.69 28. 


Red clover 7.8 
Ky. blue grass 10.12 
Timothy 2.4 


These figures, however, do not show 
the strength of germination in the 


- { ped 
ME 


: aes 
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Twenty thous- 
How much hay would they yield ? 
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samples. This is important. In 1903 
about 250 samples of timothy seed 
were secured from different sources. 
‘[hese were planted in plats separate- 
iv, a single plant in a place. Many 
variations have been observed, but one 
of the most striking is a great dif- 
ference in v'gor between many plants 
growing side by side and from the 
same source of seed. There are also 
many other instances in the field of 
weakness of growth. Many plants 
vield maximum amounts of hay, and 
:t the farmer's meadows were made 
up of such plants as these, his hay 
crop would be more than fourfold the 
for the state. Many other 
are diminutive ‘and of poor 
In terms of hay pre xluced they 
are not worth the ground they occupy, 
but they are invaluable for study. 
At first it was a pertinent question 
whether this difference in vigor be- 
tween neighboring plants was due to 
feature of the soil or exposure- 
environment, or to hereditary 
1i1 IQO4 seeds were 


average 
plants 


i . 
i€al. 


some 
powers. 
selected from both 


FIGURE IX 
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weak and vigorous plants. These, 
when planted in rows, showed mark- 
edly the vigor characteristic of their 
ancestors; the vigorous parents pro- 


duced vigorous progeny and the weak 
parents produced weak progeny. 


Among some 3,000 clover plants 
which are now growing, there are 
those of maximum growth and vigor, 
others are weak and = diminutive, 
scarcely holding their own. In terms 
oi forage they will not be able to pay 
for their room. 

The point I wish to make is that 
li is not sufficient for seeds to germin- 
ate and grow, but they must grow 
strong and produce something. In 
spite of all that has been done for the 
umprovement of our domestic animals, 
there are vet on our farms 
which do for their keep. 
Much attention has been given to con- 
formity, shape. size and the like in 
voth plants and animals, more atten- 
tion must be given to their perform- 
ances in production. 


man\ 


not pas 


Gas heated soldering copper (kindress of H. R. Stickney. Portland, 


Me.)—See next article. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSED MILK VI 
By O. F. Hunztker 


FILLING. 


IIE sweetened condensed milk, 

I thus obtained, is either put 

up in bulk and sold to candy 
and caramel factories and_ bakeries, 
or it is filled into tin cans, hermetical- 
ly sealed, labeled, boxed and put on 
the retail market. 

BULK MILK.—In_ the manufac- 
ture of sweetened condensed milk to 
ve sold in bulk, the fresh milk is usual- 
ly part or wholly skimmed and a 
sinaller percentage of cane sugar is 
added to it than where sold in tn 
cans. Instead of using 16 pounds of 
sugar for every 100 pounds of fresh 
nulk, only about 12 pounds of sugar 
are taken. This is done in order to 
reduce the cost of manufacture. 
While it is condensed at about the 
saine ratio as the whole milk, the 
finished condensed bulk milk is thin- 
ner than that which is not skimmed 
and which is used for canning, be- 
cause partly or all-skimmed milk con- 
tains a larger percentage of water 
than whole milk. The margin be- 
tween the selling price and the cost 
of bulk milk is usually a narrow one, 
hence the manufacturer can hardly 
afford to reduce the bulk milk to the 
same consistency as the canned goods. 

The bulk sweetened condensed milk 
is put up in barrels (glucose barrels 
are generally used) holding about 600 
pounds of condensed milk. The bar- 
rels are filled with the aid of a large 
tin funnel which is inserted in the 
bung-hole. When filled, a double 
layer of cheesecloth is put over the 
bung-hole and the bung is driven in 
level with the staves. Before filling 
the barrel it is well to thoroughly 
sicam it out and, when the condensa- 
tion water has drained off, the barrel 
is ready for the condensed milk. Some 
condensors claim that the steaming 
ot the barrels should be omitted, as 
the water, soaking into the staves, 
gives rise to fungus growth. This 
“theory” has not been borne out in 
practice, however. The writer’s ex- 
perience in putting up, storing and 


cxamining hundreds of barrels of con- 
densed milk was, that the fungus 
growth was usually more luxuriant 
where the barrels had not been 
steamed. 


Sweetened condensed milk in_bar- 
1els sells for from four cents to seven 
cents per pound, the price varying, 
primarily, with the percent. of fat 
the milk contains, and, secondarily, 
with the demand and supply of this 
class of goods in any given locality. 


FIGURE IV—The Stickney Filler (kindness 
of H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me.) 
lor reasons which will be discussed 
in the chapter on “Marketing Con- 
densed Milk,” the profits derived 
from the sale of bulk sweetened con- 
densed milk are usually small. 
CANNED GOODS. — Sweetened 
condensed milk intended for the retail 
inarket is put up in tins cans holding 
&. 12, 14, 15, 16 or 20 ounces. The 
1; and 15 oz. cans are those most 
commonly in use. These cans have a 
sinall opening in one end (from 5¢- 
uches to 34-inches in diameter) 
through which they are filled. As the 
sweetened condensed milk is of semi- 
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FIGURE V 


liquid, viscous consistency, the opera 
tion of filling without spilling some 
of the milk over the top of the can, 1s 
somewhat difficult. For this reason 
lnany ingenious machines have been 
devised which are more or less suc- 
cessful in cutting off the milk with- 
out slobbering when the can is full. 
‘The filling machines now in use vary 
irom the primitive hand filler, in which 
ilie condensed milk is “ground out” 
oy a crank turned by hand, to the 
most modern and = most perfect 
forms of automatic filling ma- 
chines. Figure ‘4 illustrates the 
“Stickney Filler” which is, _ per- 
liaps, the most satisfactory filler on 
the market. Its working parts are 
ali constructed of brass and operate 
with a remarkable degree of precision. 
‘The discharge is adjustable to fill any 
size of condensed m‘lk can. The con- 
dicnsed milk is most conveniently 
poured through a fine wire mesh 
sitainer into a tank located above the 
machine and connected with the reser- 
voir of the filler. The reservoir has 
an automatic feed, a valve and float- 
ing ball, which regulate the inflow of 


milk according to the discharge. This 
machine will fill from 25,000 to 30,- 
ooo cans per day (in ten hours). The 
filed cans should be “capped” im- 
mediately. If they are allowed to 
stand open, dust, dirt and flies are 
prone to be blown into them, and 
tue prolonged exposure of the con- 
acnsed milk to the air will cause its 
surface to crust over. 

The filling machine should be thor- 
oughly washed and cleaned at least 
once per week and, if possible, at the 
close of each day’s work. In order to 
do this the filler should be dissected, 
taking out all the movable parts such 
as valves, pistons, tubes, ete. When 
all the remnants of milk have been 
removed, all the parts should be 
scalded, then dried and put back into 
their places. To guard against any 
possible contamination from the wash- 
water, it is advisable to reject the 
first few cans full of milk of the next 
filling. When not in use the filling 
machine should be well covered with 
clieese cloth or oil cloth to protect it 
irom dust and dirt, ete. Str'et at- 
icntion to these precautions while in- 
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expensive, will lengthen the life of 
the machine and may prevent the de- 
velopment of disastrous fermentations 
in the condensed milk later. 


SEALING. 


The next step is the sealing 
of the filled cans. In the case of 
sweetened condensed milk the filled 
cans are not, subsequently, subjected 
to the process of sterilization, as is 
tlie case with evaporated cream. 
While the seal must be airtight, it 
need not be firm enough or strong 


FIGURE VI 


cnough to resist the process of steril- 
zation. For this reason more than 
one method of sealing can be satis- 
factorily used with sweetened  con- 
dnesed milk, while evaporated cream 
cans must all be heavily sealed with 
solder. 


The kind of seal applied depends 


on the construction of the can. Most 
cans used for sweetened condensed 
milk are sealed with solder, as shown 
1 Figure 5. The tin around the open- 
ing of the can is shaped into a groove, 
a cap fitting into the groove is laid 
over the opening and the groove is 
filed with solder. Figures 6, 7 and 8 
liiustrate different makes of cans 
which are sealed without the use of 
solder. In Fig. 6 a tightly fitting cap 
with a wide flange is pressed into the 
opening. By passing the “capped” 
can under a series of steel rollers the 
fiange forms a hermetrical seal with 
tne top of the can. Fig. 7 illustrates 


FIGURE VII 

a can of the “Gebee” patent. In this 
can a rim projects around the open- 
ing and after the cap is inserted it is 
c1imped over this rim by means of a 
revolving die, thus forming a very 
f:rm and satisfactory seal. In Fig. 8 
one end of the can is entirely open. 
“.fter the can is filled the end is put 
on and its flange crimped around the 
periphery of the body of the can. 

Each of these different seals has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 
The seals without solder lessen the 
expense of manufacture. Most of the 
seals without solder are satisfactory. 
Where the cans are subjected to very 
trough handling, however, as is espec- 
ially the case with goods for export 
rade, it sometimes happens that the 
cups come off, causing serious annoy- 
ance and usually considerable loss, not 
so much on account of the actual loss 
ot condensed milk, but because of the 
spoiling of the labels of the remain- 
der of the cans of the entire case of 
milk containing the leaky can. The 
type of cans shown in Fig. 6 seems to 
ve most subject to this weakness. 
The principal reason, however, why 
the better types of solderless seals 
are not more generally in use by 
milk condensing companies, lies in the 
fact that the individual concerns who 
invented the machinery for making 
these seals have patented their inven- 
tions. They refuse to sell their pat- 
ents at reasonable price to other con- 
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densories, and they charge exhorbi- 
tant royalties for the use of their pat- 
ented machinery by their competitors. 

The use of solder necessarily re- 
quires the application of some kind 
of soldering flux to prepare the sur- 
face of the tin for the reception of 
the solder. The common practice of 
using zinc chloride or some other 
similar acid flux for this purpose can- 
not be too strongly condemned. Ev- 
ery one familiar with soldering knows 


properly used, give just as satisfac- 
tory results. Dry, powdered resin, 
also resin dissolved in alcohol or in 
gasoline are of this class. Ammon- 
ium chloride, while used in most tin 
shops, is not as well suited for this 
purpose. 

Comparatively little improvement 
has been made in the methods and 
machinery used for sealing the cans 
with solder. The ordinary soldering 
stoves in which the soldering coppers 


FIGURE X—Improved carburettor of the Matthews Gas Machine 


that the flux always preceeds the sol- 
der. When the hot solder is applied 
some of the flux is bound to sweat 
liirough between the cap and the can 
and to gain access to the interior of 
the can. Acid fluxes such as zinc 
chloride are of a highly poisonous 
character. Their presence in the can 
will jeopardise the health and life of 
the consumer. There are other fluxes 
W hich are absolutely harmless, and, if 


are heated with gas are still much in 
use and the soldering is done in most 
factories by girls. Machines have 
been devised with a series of revolv- 
ing discs. The cans are set on these 
discs and the solder and soldering cop- 
per is applied by hand. Instead of 
iollowing the groove in the can with 
tne copper, the copper is held station- 
ary and the can revolves. This meth- 
od usually appeals to the eye of the 
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vutsider, but has, in reality, no advan- 
age over the ordinary way of hand 
sealing. In fact, experience has dem- 
onstrated that the soldering can be 
done faster and just as neatly in the 
old way. Fig. 9 illustrates a soldering 
iron in which the copper tip is con- 
tinuously heated by a current of gas 
and air running through the handle 
into the tip where it burns. The han- 
dle of the soldering copper is connect- 
ed with a piece of flexible rubber 
iubing which in turn is attached to 
the gas and air pipes. ‘These auto- 
matically heated soldering coppers are 
very practical and satisfactory. No 
time is lost waiting for the coppers to 
get hot, and the flame can be regu- 
lated so that the tips are subjected 
to a uniform temperature. 

The copper tips used for this pur- 
should) be slender and well 
drawn out. Blunt tips make good and 
neat soldering in a narrow groove 
very difficult. Where the sealing goes 
on all day the copper tips should be 
heated in the forge, drawn out on the 
anvil and filed down to a fine point 
at least once per day. ‘The fore- 
man of the sealing-room should make 
it his business to see that all the seal- 
ers’ tools are in the best condition. 
He will thus avoid much delay in 
and improve the quality of the work. 

The solder is used either in form 
of light bars or in form of wire. The 
wire is usually bought already cut up 
ito small segments, each segment 
turnishing enough solder to seal one 
can. The smaller the opening of the 
can the less solder is necessary to 
imake the seal. The use of an open- 
ing smaller than 5¢-inch in diameter, 
however, would interfere with the 
case of filling the cans. The essential 
points of satisfactory sealing are: 
No “leakers,” neat work, reasonably 
swift work, and a minimum amount of 
solder. Aside from the size of the 
cap the amount of solder used de- 
pends much on the experience of the 
sealer. Beginners usually make an 
uneven seal and waste much solder. 
This is partly due to their ignorance 
of the proper soldering temperature 
of the coppers. An experienced seal- 
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ec: will use from 2 to 3 pounds of 
solder per 1,000 tin cans and will seal 
from 1,500 to 2,500 cans per day. The 
solder used in the condensories is, as 
a whole, of poor quality, containing 
from 45 per cent. to 55 per cent. of 
icad. Lead is a poisonous metal and 
its use in the canning industry should, 
therefore, be reduced to the minimum. 
In Germany the law requires that the 
solder used in tin cans for food pro- 
ducts should not contain more than 
10 per cent. of lead. 


Condensories are seldom located in 
towns large enough to have an arti- 
ficial gas plant of any consequence. 
Where no natural gas is available, 
therefore, the factory must rely on 
its own generator. As the gas is used 
niostly for heat, gasoline gas seems 
to be the most suitable gas for con- 
densory use. Gasoline gas is produced 
by simply forcing atmospheric air 
over or through a body of gasoline, 
so that the air comes in contact with 
the gasoline vapors. A mixture of 
air and the gasoline vapors produces 
the gasoline gas. There are various 
different makes of gas machines on 
tle market. For condensory pur- 
the “Matthews Gas Machine” 
as proved to be very satisfactory. It 
consists, principally, of a carburettor, 
an air pump or blower, and a regula- 
tor. Fig. 10 shows the interior con- 
struction of the carburettor. It con- 
sists of a series of 4 cells connected 
with one another by means of siphon 
tubes. The interior of each cell is 
partitioned off with heavy cotton 
wicking. This wicking has for its 
purpose to absorb the gasoline by 
capillary attraction. The air, pass- 
ing through the fine meshes of wick- 
ing, comes in contact with a large sur- 
face of gasoline. The gasoline is in- 
troduced into the cells through the 
vertical tubes (a). The air enters in 
ihe bottom cell (b) and is forced 
through all four cells leaving the car- 
burettor as gasoline gas at (c). Where 
power is available, as is the case in 
every condensory, the current of air is 
best generated by a “blower” (a cen- 
itifugal fan). The following are 
some of the essential points to be con- 
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».dered when installing and operating 
gas generators: 

Locate the gasoline store house and 
carburettor at some distance from the 
iactory to avoid unnecessary danger 
trom fire. Sink the carburettor low 
enough into the ground (3, 4 or 5 feet 
below the surface if necessary) to al- 
low the gas pipe to slant from the 
factory to the carburettor. If the gas 
pipe is horizontal or is inclined toward 
the factory the condensation water in 
ihe pipe will collect and obstruct the 
free passage of the gas. In this case 
there will be either no gas available in 
the factory or it will come in gusts 
which is equally unsatisfactory. On 
the other hand, where the gas pipe 
slants down towards the carburettor, 
ihe condensation water can run back 
into the cells and will cause no inter- 
ference. Use gasoline of the best 






BACK TO THE LAND 


By M. W. Evans, ‘U¢ 

N the October number of the 

I Countryman Mrs. Comstock 

pointed out that the American 
farm has been an important factor in 
the development of our nation. In 
the same article she called attention 
io social and economical forces, whch, 
it allowed to go unchecked, may tend 
to divide the population of our tarm 
communities, and of the nation into 
aristocratic and plebian classes. How- 
ever, there are also arising other coun- 
ieracting forces, which, if given an op 
; ortunity for a full development, will 
maintain the old-time healthy condi- 
tion of our rural communities. 

From a country place, fifty or sixty 
ules from Ithaca, remote from any 
iarge town or from any railway, dur- 
ing the last half century a large num- 
per of farm boys have left the district 
school to enter higher institutions of 
learning in order to acquire—usually 
by their own efforts—a better educa- 
tion. These boys became ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, educators, and 
statesmen. Gratifying their desire to 
iinprove tieir condition meant to them 
to leave the farm and to ally their in- 
terest with some other calling than 
agriculture. 

Within the past five or six years, 









quality only. 
8S degrees Beaume. Buy the gaso- 
line in iron barrels, as it vaporizes 
tapidly in wooden ones, causing loss, 
especially during the hot summer 
months. [ill the cells not more than 
iwo-thirds full. An excess of gasoline 
over that will reduce the gas generat- 
ing capacity of the carburettor. Ii, 
on extremely cold winter days the 
carburettor refuses to gentrate gas, 
iitroduce a pint of wood alcohol 
through the blow-pipe into the cells. 
This will usually remedy the trou- 
When properly installed and in- 
ielligently operated these gas machines 
give good satisfaction. Due attention 
tc the above points will prevent much 
aunoyance, delay and extra labor in 


It should test at least 


11 
bie, 


the sealing-room. 


(To be continued.) 








however, 
place in 
ber of 


college 


a change has been taking 
this community. A> num- 
the boys who have entered 
have taken agricultural 
courses, and some of the boys now in 
the district school and township high 
school are also planning to take a 
longer or shorter course of study in 
agriculture. What is the reason for 
thus change? Farming is being raised 
to a science and a profession that ts 
worthy of the highest ability and best 
ambitions of any person who can 
choose life work. The average farm 


boy does not really dislike agricul- 
ture. When he begins to hope and 


dveam of the day when he can leave 
the farm, it is only because its oppor- 
ainities look small to him compared 
with those of some other calling. 
Convince these boys that no other 
held offers a better future than does 
agriculture, and the stream of young 
nien who for the past century have 
peen going to the cities and drain- 
ing the country of its best material 
will be checked. Place enough of 
these young men, who have broadly- 
trained minds and are skilled in the 
arts of agriculture, on the farms of 
this country, and it will be unlikely 
chat much of the land will pass into 
the hands of capitalists. 
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IMPROVING THE FARM HOME 


By V. R. French, '07 


AST year several Cornell stu- 
L dents conducted weekly read- 
ing courses among the people 
of Varna and the surrounding coun- 
try. The reading clubs were in con- 
nection with the extension work car- 
ried on by the students of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. When the meet- 
mgs came to a close last spring, it 
seemed doubtful if their influence 
would result in any actual change in 
the home surroundings or manner of 
living. Their object had been to cre- 
ate higher ideals of life and better 
methods of farming. The people had 
evidently received new ideas, interest- 
ing thoughts and valuable suggestions 
ior the better management of their 
land, but there was certainly a need 
of something else to make them act- 
ually work toward higher conditions. 
To accomplish this, two prizes were 
oitered, amounting to twenty-five dol- 
lars, for the two homes which would 
show the most improvement by the 
tollowing autumn. The places were 
not to be judged by their comparative 
beauty but solely by the amount of ef- 
fort and improvement made on them. 
The plan was favorably regarded by 
the farmers and fifteen contestants 
were secured through personal visits. 
bulletins on landscape architecture, 
garden making and home planting 
were carried to them. Thanks to 
ean Bailey, Mr. Baker, a_ well- 
known artist and Cornell graduate, 
personally visited each farm last 
spring, making suggestions for im- 
provement and taking photographs of 
the most unsightly portions of their 
yards. 


On Oct. 8 the judges, Mr. Baker, 
Mr. McCaughey and Miss Kleniew- 
ska revisited each home. Especial at- 
tention was given to the general ap- 
pearance of the yard, neatness of de- 
tail, condition of lawns and fences, and 
tie character and apparent motives of 
tiie changes made. In every case ef- 
iort had been spent toward improve- 
inent and most of our suggestions had 
been effective, but they had striven 
for something and that in itself was 


the accomplishment of our purpose. 
One place in particular showed an im- 
1aense amount of work toward im- 
provement. The house was painted, 
tiie lawn had been graded and com- 
pletely made over, clear-cut edgings 
traced the road, a curved cement walk 
lead to the front door, useless bushes 
had been cleared away, all broken 
inachinery was gone, flower-beds 
banked the house and a rustic seat in 
the shade of a lilac bush suggested 
icisure. 

On the whole the movement was 
successful. Its promoters hope to con- 
iinue its influence until permanent re- 
sults are evident to the casual ob- 
server. 


AN APPLE CROP IN WESTERN 
NEW YORK 


By M.C. Burritt, °08 


HE time has come when the 

i loose and _ inefficient meth- 

ods of the apple grower in 
Western New York have been com- 
jelled to give way before the better 
organized and better equipped meth- 
ods of the present. The change has 
been forced by the greatly increased 
production of apples in that section 
and by a scarcity of efficient labor. 
before apple growing became as 
nich of a specialty as now, the har- 
vesting of other crops at the same 
tune greatly interfered, so that the 
work was hurriedly done, occasion- 
lug considerable waste. Apples were 
generally placed in piles upon the 
ground, where they wasted, or were 
at least injured, and required more 
lime to pack. Fruit was seldom grad- 
cd or properly packed, much of it go- 
ing to market in bulk. 

At the present time, at least among 
iarger and better orchardists, apples 
ate handled with greater rapidity and 
less loss. In the first place they are 


picked and placed on sorting tables by 
en working in gangs, so that those 


jacking are kept busy. The number 
of packers depends on the number of 
packers. These latter men are mostly 
hired “from the road,” as the apple 
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picking season in Western New York 
diaws large numbers of these “tran- 
sients” from all over the country 
‘They are attracted by reports of the 
scarcity of help, and of high wages 
paid. They receive $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day and board, or 8 to 12c per barrel 

The fruit is usually sorted upon 
tables in the orchard, just as it comes 
from the trees. The table, usually 
about 10x3 ft., is sometimes padded 
to prevent bruising. It is slightly 1n- 
clined and the packer stands at the 
lower end, where he grades the fruit 
as “No. 1’s,” “No. 2’s,” and sometimes 
“Fancys.” 

The popular package is the barrel 
ii is usually immedately loaded in re- 
tiigerator cars and rushed to cold 
storage. Heretofore, considerable loss 
has been occasioned by allowing bar- 
1eled fruit to remain in the warm aur 
for some time before shipping. 

Up to within a short time, practical- 
iy all of our fruit had been sold in al- 
most any package and at any price. 
Since growers have learned that it 
pays to grade and pack fruit, much 
inore has been sold in standard grad- 
ed packages. 


HANDLING SECKEL PEARS 


By W. W. Bassett, Sp 


They should be graded according 
to the crop you have to handle. As an 
illustration, part of the crop that the 
writer had charge of handling last 
year was exceedingly fine, so a grade 
of Extra Fancy was made, following 
down with Fancy, Number 
Number Two and Culls. Number 
Two fruit was not stenciled “Number 
lwo,” but just plain “Seckels.” This 
year the same crop was not so good 
ut quality and the Extra Fancy grade 
was left out, the predominating grade 
being Number One. 


One 


Now to go back to the seckels as 
they are brought into the packing- 
house. They are poured on a slatted 
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sorting-table where the actual grading 
1s done. A sorter stands at either 
side of this table to first pick out the 
linest and best colored pears as facers 
ior the different grades being put up; 
then all the culls that do not fall be- 
tween the slats should be picked off 
and thrown into crates. The pre- 
dominating grade now on the table is 
iun off into a faced keg, the other 
crades being picked out as they pass 
tne mouth of the table and placed in 
tueir respective grade. This is gen- 
erally done by the one in charge of 
the packing. 

The fourth man faces the kegs; he 
first places a wax cap paper in the bot- 
tom of the keg, then one circle after 
another of pears is placed with the 
iugh-colored side of each pear next to 
the paper and the stems all pointing 
toward the center of the head. Two 
tiers are thus put, after which the keg 
1; ready to be filled from the table. 

The fifth man nails one head and 
beth hoops and loosens the other head 
in readiness for the facer. It is also 
lis business to replace, nail, and stencil 
ine head when the kegs are filled. 

live men in this way will put up 
one hundred or more kegs per day, ac- 
cording to the quality of the fruit. 


The kegs are next drawn and load- 
cd in the car, 400 making a car load. 
and sent to the cold storage house 
where they are kept until the market 
is in shape, when your commission 
firm sells them at a figure above the 
market price if he knows your pack- 
age and can guarantee the packing. 
Such a grade as Extra Fancy handled 
in this way last year sold for $3.00 
per keg; Fancy, $2.50; Number One, 
$2.00; Number Two, $1.75. Just as 
cvod fruit handled in the ordinary 
way, large and small fruit mixed to- 
gether, sold for $1.75 per keg, thus 
showing the advantage of grading 
carefully and honestly. This cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. The pack- 
ing and selling of fruit is generally the 
weakest point with the amateur fruit 
grower. 
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NATURE STUDY UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


By F. M. Snowdon, Sp. 


After having taken a little Nature 
Study, and feeling very wise along 
that line, according to my own ideas, 
li came in my way to get a couple of 
iriends, who were teachers in the 
public schools, interested in it. They 
were very promising material, or it 
would not have been an easy matter, 
as it proved to be. As these girls were 
more interested in ants than they were 
in bees or toads we decided to make 
ants’ nests. The making of the nests 
was an easy matter, being accom- 
plished in one afternoon, but our diffi- 
culty came when we tried to get the 
ants. One afternoon we started. out 
with our outfit, which consisted of a 
couple of large-necked bottles and a 
trowel. Going along we turned over 
several stones without finding any 
“ant signs.” When we did find signs 
we had difficulty in digging the ants 
up, because the ground had baked so 
hard that it was almost impossible to 
dig down for more than a very few 
inches. We had some luck, however, 
and, on turning over a log, a colony 
of large black ants was found. A 
large number of these were taken, a 


queen among them, 
fortunately no larvae. Not being sat- 
ised with a colony without any 
larvae, also as we had found a man 
who was very much interested in 
Nature Study and was willing to dig 
tor the ants, we succeeded in getting 
part of a colony of red ants. This lot 
of ants had larvae, but no queen, so 
the two colonies were of about the 
saine value. One of the girls decided 
that she wanted to go out to dig ants 
for herself, so both colonies fell to the 
share of the other girl. First, she put 
tiie black ants in the nest, but one day 
when she had the nest open and was 
looking at the ants, the queen, taking 
advantage of her chance, escaped. 
Then, since she still had the red ants, 
the girl took the black ants out of the 
nest and put the red ones in. These 
were getting along very nicely when 
last heard from, only a few of them 
having escaped. The girl, however, 
was having great difficulty in con- 
vincing her mother that the ants were 
harmless. If the ants are still in ex- 
istence they are in one of the lower 
grades of a large grammar school 1n 
a large city, and are probably all of 
the Nature Study that there is in the 
schools of that city. 


but very un- 
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To “make good” is to be 
successful. It is more 
that. It is to 
successful to the limit of 


Making 
Good than be 
vour capacity and to the limit of the 
capacity to which you are able to de- 
velop yourself. Making good is to so 
inake use of every chance that it is 
worked to the limit, to make use of 
each and every day so that you have 
done with it the most that was possi- 
ble. 


Mil- 


was 


The “Man with the Hoe,” as 
let and Markham portrayed him, 
He lived and died on 


the same spot that his forefathers did. 


not a failure. 


ilis thoughts never lifted above his 
daily work beyond which he made no 
He 
did the work given him to do and did 
to the 
powers and opportunities. 


progress. Yet, he made good. 


it well, did it utmost of his 

You, who have been or are Agricul- 
tural students, may become roaring 
successes. You may be rich and fa- 


mous, preeminent among vour neigh- 


bers and a power in the State. The 
hoy who, struggling with a large 


mortgage and a small ability, is trying 
to run the next farm may be making 
good, you may not be, even with your 
great success. 


Unless you work to your limit in 
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quality and quantity you are not mak- 
ing good. To us, as students of a 


great university, the world rightly 
leoks for more than from the man who 
has not had our chance. We must do 
Be- 
cause we have a larger place we must 
not only fill it but fill it better than he 
in his smaller one. We must do to the 


limit what we are able to do. 


more and better work than he. 


Fame 
Goes not come to everyone, but to ev- 
the chance to make 


eryone comes 


good. 


So live that it all can be summed up 


in an epitaph:—“This man made 
ood.” 

Our College has so 
The many students that it 
Assembly would be impossible at 


any one time for a mem- 
ber of the faculty to entertain the en- 
The 


faculty have, however, desired to ex- 


lire student body at his home. 


tend hospitality to the students and the 
monthly Agricultural Assembly is held 
for that the 


jaculty entertain in turn and frequent- 


purpose. The ladies of 
l-- ask several students to assist them. 
The Assembly is a faculty affair held 
It is not one of the 
student activities and is not held by or 


for the students. 
through the Agricultural Association. 
We attend the Assembly at the invita- 
tion of the faculty. Therefore, it is 
merely good manners that we should 
s> conduct ourselves in dress and de- 
meanor that we will show we appre- 


ciate that we are at the Assembly as 


sruiests. 

With this issue a new 
A New department is started or, 
Department more properly speaking, 


an old department is re- 
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vived. The opinion has sometimes 
been expressed that The Cornell Coun- 
iryman was not fulfilling one of its 
missions; that students in the college 
dd not find in its columns a place for 
the papers and articles which they 
that 


articles by students have always been 


might care to write; although 
acceptable to the editors, the students 
did not usually care to write articles 
which would be compared and con- 
trasted with those written by the emi- 
nent men and women who contribute 


to the Countryman. 


In order to avoid this comparison, 
and that more material by students 
may find its way into the columns of 
the paper, there will be maintained, as 
long as the students will sustain it, a 
department for their articles, which 
will be printed following the main arti- 
cles and before the editorials and news 
items. Those submitted for this de- 
partment should not exceed four hun- 
dred words in length. All students 
are urged to contribute and so make 
that part of the paper a success. Ev- 
ery student can write something of in- 
tcrest to our readers; a description of 
some farm operation, some new farm 
machine, 


some unusual 


experience, 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 

the Ontario County Fruit Growers 
made a step in the right direction in 
the organization of a co-operative so- 
ciety. A preliminary meeting was 
called at Canandaigua about the muid- 
die of September to consider the feas- 
ibility of getting the fruit-growers to- 
gether into a society. The meeting 
was addressed by Prof. Craig, Mr. ¢ 
S. Wilson, instructor in Horticulture 
at Cornell, Prof. Bailey and Dr. Jor- 
dan. Mr. Thos. B. Wilson, president 
of the State Fruit Growers Associa- 


or, perhaps, some suggestion for the 
College. One of these could be con- 
tributed by everyone, from the young- 
est freshman up the oldest graduate 
student 


cles will ever be solicited for that de- 


It is not expected that arti- 


partment, so do not wait to be person- 
ally invited to contribute. Send in 
something to the paper. It is not 
hoped that each article shall be a model 
of its kind or that it shall add greatly 
to the sum of the world’s knowledge. 
Anything of even small interest will 
be sufficient to warrant its having been 
written. 


In this issue we renew 
the series by Prof. O. F. 
“The Man- 


Condensed 


The Manufac- 
ture of Con- 


densed Milk Hunziker on 


ufacture of 
Milk,” 
during several months. 


which has been discontinued 
We again de- 
sire to call the attention of our readers 
to these articles which are of most un- 
The manufacture of 


usual interest. 


condensed milk has, until this time, 
The 


publishing 


been largely a secret process. 
Cornell 


what is practically the first literature 


Countryman is 


on the subject. 


tion, urged the necessity for a co- 
Gperation among the fruit growers of 
the state and told of the benefits which 
were even now accruing to the mem- 
bers of the state organization. 

A society was formed of forty prom- 
nent horticulturists of the county with 
Mr. C. S. Wilson as president and Mr 
john A. Page, Phelps as secretary. 
The growers hope to increase the de- 
mand for Ontario apples, to assist 
each other in the transportation prob- 
iems, to produce a better quality of 
fruit and to market it in a thoroughly 
businesslike and up-to-date manner. 
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Such organizations have proven ot 
incalculable benefit wherever they 
have been tried but most notably in 
the Hood River section of Oregon 
and the peach region of Michigan. 

The February ruling of the official 
railroad classification committee that 
corn, seed in the ear would not be ac- 
cepted for transportation in crates, is 
causing consternation among the ship- 
pers of seed corn and much adverse 
criticism by the agricultural press 
The committee defended its action on 
tle ground that the crates were flimsy 
afiairs which permitted the pilfering 
and the shelling of the corn from the 
ear. The growers claim that the 
ciates used are strong and safe and 
that no trouble has ever been experi- 
enced from shelling and pilfering. It 
1s practically unpossible to ship seed 
cern in tight boxes or bags and have 
i keep good. Experts estimate that 
tight packing will impair the vitality 
o. the seed fifty per cent. Again, seed 
corn should always be shipped in the 
ear as the buver and planter cannot 
get an intelligent idea of what the car 
unit is like unless he sees the ear. 


New York City now boasts a coun- 
ty fair. Last vear an Agricultural 
Fair Association was organized and 
this vear a most successful and enjoy- 
able county fair was held within the 
limits of New York City from Sep- 
tember 3 to September 8. The county 
o1 Richmond, where the fair was heid 
consists of Staten Island and contains 
Icss than 300 farms which will scarce- 
ly average 40 acres apiece. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely interested 1n 
business and manufacturing pursuits 


lis agricultural population is chietiv 
occupied in market gardening and 


fruit growing, while the minor dairy - 
ing interests are of some importance. 
The flower and fruit exhibits were 
especially good and the poultry and 
pet stock exhibits unusually extensive. 


The dairying exhibit of the Cornell 
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Agricultural College at the State fair 
attracted considerable attention. The 
ciectrically driven Babcock milk tester 
was one of the features of the exhibit. 
the College also exhibited plates 
showing the bacterial contents of milk 
under varying conditions of cleanli- 
vess. This included samples of m.lk 
trom the old and the new styles of 
milk pails and the showing of 1,300 
bacteria per centimeter of milk for the 
wide mouth pail as against 300 for 
the smali mouth clearly demonstrated 
the sanitary excellence of the latter. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jas. W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., Lieut. Bruce, State 
Master George A. Fuller, and Vast 
Miaster E. 1B. Norris were speakers on 
Gaiange Day. Prof. Bailey advanced 
that the State Fair should 
provide a building devoted to the edu- 


Gov. 


ihe idea 


cational side of the farm where the 
State Agricultural College .and_ the 


state [experiment Station could have 
exhibits. Grange Day has now be- 
coine a fixture at the State Fair and 
the attendance of the Patrons was par- 
ticularly large this vear. 


The New York Zoological Society 
has been notified that its offer to place 
a herd of Buffalo on the Wichita For- 
est Reserve has been accepted and it 
will ship in a herd of from fifteen to 
twenty buffaloes as soon as an area of 
cood grazing ground can be fenced 
in. The New York Society sent J. 
Loring Alden to Oklahoma to select 
tlle grazing grounds and an appro- 
priation of $15,000 was inserted in 
tne Agricultural bill to build the fence. 

Congress has also passed another 
important bill relating to the preserva- 
tion of the Buffalo during the past 
year. Th's bill authorized the rental 
6i 3,500 acres of land for a buffalo 
pasture in Stanley Co., South Dakota. 


During the past summer an eradica- 
tion test for the contagious disease 
known as “Little Peach” has been 


started in Niagara County. The work 
1s being carried on by Prof. M. B. 
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Waite of the Department of Plant In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C., in co- 
operation with the Cornell Experi- 
inent Station. 

The “little peach” is like the dread- 
ed yellows in some respects, but while 
the yellows has been known for a hun- 
ared years and is pretty well establish- 
ed in the peach growing areas of the 
Central and Atlantic States, the “lit- 
tic peach” occurs only in Niagara 
County and in one small area in the 
Michigan peach belt. The first re- 
ported cases were subsequent to 1890. 
Sauentists are still in ignorance as to 
the cause of both “little peach” and 
yellows, but its contagious character 
has been demonstrated 
doubt. 

The object of the eradication test 1s 
to determine the efficiency of prompt 
eradication methods in controlling the 
disease. An area of about twenty-four 
suare miles was chosen between Lew- 
iston and Fort Niagara and between 
the Niagara River and the Creek 


bevond a 


Road. This area was thoroughly in- 


spected, every tree being carefully 
scrutinized even stray trees in gardens 
as well as large orchards. Each tree 
iound diseased was marked for de- 
struction. Thirteen hundred and fifty 
tices were marked for little peach and 
four hundred and seventy-four were 
inarked for yellows. 

It is surprising that the little peach 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The College of Agriculture an- 
announces an endowment of five schol- 
arships, by Mr. C. H. Roberts, M. D. 
ot Ulster Co..N. Y. Mr. Roberts has 
given to the University for use by the 
College of Agriculture, six hundred 
shares of the Reading Company's 
l‘irst Preferred Stock par value fifty 
dollars each. The proceeds are to be 
used for five equal scholarships to be 
known as the Charles H. Roberts 
Scholarships Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
They are to be awarded by the faculty 
of the College of Agriculture under 
such rules as the faculty of the Col- 
lege shall determine. They are to be 


should outnumber the yellows to so 
great a degree. However, the yellows 
is easily recognized in the first stages 
by any farmer by the premature and 
abnormally colored fruit and prompt 
eradication has been practiced quite 
venerally in this area for years. The 
first symptoms of little peach on the 
other hand are not easily detected by 
the ordinary farmer and he usually 
leaves the trees till the second year or 
until the symptoms become aggravat- 
ed to an extent sufficient for him to 
recognize them. 

Herein, then, lies the value of in- 
spection by experts trained to recog- 
nize the fine points of peach diseases. 
\ll of the affected trees are marked 
in the first stage of the disease and 
the farmer is enabled to destroy them 
before the disease spreads to healthy 
trees. 

J. Eliot Coit of the Horticuitural 
department at Cornell and L. F. Paull 
with William Wall of Youngstown 
have been assisting Prof. Waite in the 
first inspection . The farmers of this 
are enthusiastic. They have 
shown their good will and courtesy to 
the inspectors on every occasion. This 
work will be continued in 1907 and it 
is hoped that if all marked trees are 
promptly eradicated that the disease 
will be either stamped out, or reduced 
to such an extent that only an occa- 
s:onal tree will be lost each year. 


area 


open to all races of mankind, regard- 
iess Of political or religious creeds, of 
good moral character and of required 
qualifications; preference to be given 
to intelligence and financial inability. 
lf used for any other purpose, the 
principal shall revert to the legal 
heirs. 

Mr. C. H. Roberts is a graduate of 
the Albany Medical College, has 
been a practicing dentist at Oakes, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., and has always been 
uiterested in country boys and in 
country life and education. This en- 
dowment is, as far as we know, the 
first one of its kind for scholarships in 
agricultural education, and Mr. Rob- 
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erts thus becomes a large benefactor 
i Opening up a new and much needed 
Scholarships in agrti- 
culture are needed, perhaps, as much 
as in any other line and it indeed 
seems strange, that it should have been 


beneficence. 
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ing was needed most, so Morse Hall 
was the result. The State had been 
paying less interest on the University 
funds than it had promised and suit 
was brought to recover the balances. 
Then we were to have a building sure- 





Exhibit of the New York State College of Agriculture atthe Tompkins County Fair. Sept. 1906 


left until this time for the start to be 
made. The good which will be done 
by these scholarships, and by the oth- 
ers which will doubtless follow, will 
be inestimable. 


* 


The first class in the new buildings 
oi the College of Agriculture was held 
(oct. 10. The exercises included sev- 
eral speeches from members of the 
NY... estate Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agricultural Education and 
Research. Dean Bailey made the 
opening address and said in part: 


“Eighteen years ago | became con- 
nected with this institution. I > was 
assured we were to have a new build- 
ig the next year. The next year 
came and it was decided in the Uni- 
versity councils that a chemistry build- 


i;. Attorneys have the’r ways, and a 
lLng time ensued. When the money 
was finally recovered, the Law Col- 
lege had a greater influence and ap- 
parently a greater need, so Boardman 
Iiall was built. So it has gone through 
the years. I am glad it has turned 
eut so. A thirty thousand dollar 
building would be all right for a new 
barn or equipping a poultry plant, but 
\griculture. If 
we had been given a_ building, we 
would be surrounded and cramped in 
iv the other buildings on the Cam- 
sus. Now we are right next to the 
arm, out in the edge of the country, 
as it should be. .We now have a buiid- 
ing with a floor space of more than 
three acres, and the best buildings 
in the United States, if not in the 
world, for a College of Agriculture.” 


not for a Coilege of 


1 
i 
+ 
i 














Other speakers followed, among 
them being Mr. Olin, President of the 
N. Y. Association for Advancement of 
Agricultural Education and Research ; 
Mr. T. B. Wilson of Hall’s Corners, 
secretary of the above society ; Mr. F. 
iv. Ward, the noted cattle and stock 
judge of Batavia, and Dr. C. H. 
sineed, President of the State Shrop- 
slire Ibreeders’ Association, and Prof. 
iearson. .\fter the exercises the new 
buildings were inspected by the vis'- 
turs and faculty. 


The 51st annual meeting of the 
State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents was held 
here at the University on Oct. 3-4-5, 
and was marked by the enthusiasm of 
iis members, the warmth of the dis- 
cussions, and the importance of the 
Much of the commission- 
ers’ time was occupied in a discus- 
sion concerning the means of 
adapting the rural schools to their en- 
vironment, and of enabling them to 
fit men and women to live in the coun- 
try and to appreciate the surroundings 
wnid which they are to make their 
homes. The discussions centered 
iargely around agricultural and nature 
siudy as means toward this end, as the 
iacas expressed by Professor Bailey 
and others show. This is not, in any 
sciise, to transform the elementary 
schools of the state into technical in- 
stitutions, nor even to add anyihing 
to their curriculim, but rather to so 
the studies of the farm boys 
and girls that they will be concerned 
with the country, and life and 
work. It is to teach arithmetic as a 
means of calenating the farm produce 


sessions. 


best 


1. 
aqdant 


its 


and its worth, not as road towards a 
goal 


hazy g of cube-root and algebra; 
tu teach geography as a part of the io- 
cality, of the soil, the trees, the rocks, 
the hills, and after that of the coun- 
try and the state; in short that all this 
knowledge which we are striving to 
acquire, should come naturally and 
not artificially and, in order that it 
should come naturally, it must come 
through the medium of the student's 
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environment, through the farm, its 
ways, and workings. 

Agriculture and Nature Study are 
already offered as separate elective 
studies, but the concensus of opinion 
at the meeting, as expressed by Pro- 
bailey, was that the school 
should not teach agriculture separate- 
iv, but as a part of the general scheme 
o1 pedagogy, of which it should be a 
pasic factor. Finally, it is thought 

rural school, or in f any 


1cssor 


that a fact 
school, should be largely a laboratory 

a place for the study of things, and 
not of facts! 

Much attention was drawn to this 
laboratory principle, by the new model 
schoolhouse which is being built on 
the Campus by the College of Agri- 
culture. This school house, which 1s 
a combination of laboratory and class- 
room, two rooms, one 
where the study of books will be con- 
Gaucted and one where there will be 
the study of things. It is, as de- 
scribed in the October Countryman, 
such a building as any country dis- 
trict could build for $1,800 or less, 
since labor is cheaper in many smail 
communities, than in Ithaca. It was 
expected that the building would be 
completed and in use at the time of 
the meeting. but this expectation was 
not realized. When finished, it will 
be conducted as a model day-school 
tor the Campus children, and also for 
observation and experimentation. As 
vas been said, the d'fference between 
tiiis and other small schools, and a 
difference which is felt to be a funda- 
mental one, is that it has a laboratory. 
Since laboratory work was instituted 
in the colleges, it has revolutionized 


consists of 


ihe system of teaching. Likewise 1t 
the the 
ondary schools, and now, it is feit that 
it will effect the same good and the 
sae improvements in the elementary 
schools of the state. 


has broadened work in sec- 


Charles H. Tuck, A. B. ‘06, who 
specialized in Agricultural work in 
his senior year, has been appointed 
Supervisor of the Farmers’ Reading 
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Courses conducted by the College of 
Agriculture. Mr. Tuck fills a vacancy 
ieft by the absence of G. W. Hosford, 
B. S. A. ’02, M. S. A. ’05, who this 
year is conducting Horticultural in- 
vestigation for the Department of 
‘vgriculture at Washington. 


The first meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Association was held in the 
West Dome of Barnes Hall on Oct. 9. 
Though the attendance was but about 
fitty, there was plenty of enthusiasm 
and an interesting program. W. H. 
Alderman, President of the Associa- 
tion, opened the meeting with a brief 
review of the work last vear. After 
the business had been _ transacted, 
Dean Bailey was introduced and gave 
an interesting and enthusiastic talk 
upon the Country Schools movement 
and the part that agricultural gradu- 
aies could take in it. Following Dean 
Bailey E. W. Cleeves, ‘07, gave an 
account of his summer’s experience 
on the farm of the George Junior Re- 
public in Connecticut, where he held 
the position of Farm Superintendent. 
G. D. Cooper, ’07, then recounted his 
adventures and trials while doing 
iandscape architectural work in Cleve- 
land during the summer. J. B. Shep- 
ard, ‘07, followed with a description 
of his summer work, which consisted 
in compiling a farm and soil survey 
ol a section of Tompkins County. In 
his review he described and compared 
several farms and their soils, giving 
an idea of the conditions in the sec- 
tion. Dean Bailey gave a further re- 
view of the Assoc’ations’ history and 
a forecast of its possible future. lo 
ene who heard Dean Bailey, it would 
ve unnecessary to commend the As- 
sociation and its work. It is hoped 
tuat everyone, including those who 
were not at the first meeting, will for- 
ward its activities by their co-opera- 
tion. 

The first Agricultural Assembly was 
held in Barnes Hall on the evening of 
October 4, after a meeting of the State 
School Cominissioners. Though the 
weather was extremely unpleasant, a 





large crowd turned out and enjoyed 
the evening’s program. The refresi- 
ments were served afterward by Mes- 
dames Bailey, Stone, Wing and Rice. 


The class in Nursery and Orchard 
ractice, numbering about 75 students, 
went to Geneva, Oct 13, to visit the 
nurseries and packing-houses of W. 
and T. Smith Co., and also the New 
York State Experiment Station. Mes- 
sets C. S. Wilson and J. E. Coit con- 
ducted the class. 


The class in Systematic Pomolog’ 
went to Rochester, Oct. 13, to visit 
tiie home grounds of Ellwanger and 
barry. The purpose was to make a 
study of grapes and pears. This firm 
has the largest collection of pears to be 
tound in the state. 


The class in sub-tropical 1% molog\ 
Was inaugurated by Dr. J. Gifford, a 
lormer professor in the New York 
State College of l‘orestry. \bout 20 
students registered at the opening of 
tlie class. 


The horticultural department — is 
hoping to close up the survey of the 
apple and peach sections of Niagara 
coimty this season. Work commenced 
last year and was continued again this 
summer under the direction of Mr. J. 
i. Coit and general supervision of 
Prof. John Craig. The Bureau of 
Soils has co-operated in this work by 
making a thorough soil survey of that 
region, under the direction of Prof. &. 
(3. Fippin and Mr. Mann. 

* * 


Among the interesting points in this 
year’s registration is the addition of 
the names of two new students from 
India. These are Mr. Datta and Mr. 
Mitra, both of Calcutta and graduaies 
of the Calcutta Agricultural Coilege. 
They have entered as graduate stu- 
dents and as such will take up ad- 
vanced work in the various courses. 
So far, they have not decided upon 
atiy special line of work, but intend to 
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lamiliarize themselves generally with 
American methods. 

The arrival of Messrs. Datta and 
Mitra bring the number of Indian 
students in the Agricultural college up 
tu seven. P. S. Shilotri, who was last 
year a regular 'reshman, is now in the 
College of Aris and Sciences where he 
intends to take two vears work. Hie 
will then return to Agriculture and 
resume his work in purely agricultural 
subjects. 


The department of Agricultural 
botany, under the direction of Assist- 
ant-l’rofessor H. H. Whetzel, has had 


at the Tompkins County Fair. At 
each of these Mr. Whetzel or an assist- 
ant was at hand to explain and sup- 
piement the charts. It is gratifying to 
learn that the farmers of the State 
evinced much interest in the exhibits, 
tlius showing that the Agr cultural 
communities appreciate and make the 
u.cst of the increasing screntific assist- 
ance, 


Owing to the increase in numbers 
of many of the classes, numerous 
clianges are noticeable in different 
phases of the College. In Soils 1, 
ijorticulture 21, and other courses, it 


The First Class in the New Dairy Building, October 10, 1906 


exhibits in three fairs in New York 
State within the last month. ‘These 
exhibits, which were virtually alike at 
cach fair, were largely of an instruc- 
tive nature, illustrating the more com- 
mon [lant diseases. They consisted ot 
specimens of diseased plants, leaves, 
fruits, ete. from the Botany depart- 
ment’s collection, and large charts 
showing the life history of many 
diseases, together with various means 
of preventing and combating them. 


The first exhibit was at the Syracuse 
State Fair and was mentioned in the 


Cctober Countryman. The second, a 
week later, was at the Oneonta County 
Fair and the third, the following week, 


has been necessary to increase the 
number of laboratory sections to ac- 
conmmodate the students. The mem- 
vers of the class in Nursery and Or- 
chard Practice have become so numer- 
ous as to warrant a greenhouse to 
themselves. As a result, the house 
formerly used for melons, cucumbers, 
etc., has been assigned exclusively to 
the class, which is to have full charge 
of its maintenance and use during the 
year. 


Assistant Professor Whetzel, of the 
Botanical Department, has in prepara- 
tion three bulletins dealing with plant 
diseases. They are Fire Blight on 






































62 The Cornell 
Pears and Apples, The Alternaria 
Blight of Ginseng, the Septorial Leaf 


Blight ot Tomatoes, and will appear im 
published form in a short time. 


On Oct. 5 the registration in the 
Coilege of Agriculture showed a total 
of 245 students—a gain of 22 over 
last vear; that is a gain of 9 per cent. 
over last year’s numbers. Though this 
increase is not phenomenal, or im- 
lense, vet it is an increase and goes, 
with many other facts to show that 
our College is still growing and keep- 
ing pace with the University, and its 
other surroundings. 

Though the figures of the above 
Gate are not final, they offer an inter- 
esting comparison with those of last 
years registration. Further additions 
io the numbers, and another compari- 
sen will probably appear in a future 
number of the Countryman. 





























Students 1905-6 1906-7 
Regular, old___- és 62 73 
Regular, new ey 54 
Special _- oe ns -.102 118 


* 


Prof. G. W. Cavanaugh addressed 
the Pomona Grange, of Genesee Coun- 
ts, at Pavilion Center, at II a. m., 
Phursday, Oct. 11th, concerning some 
phases of soil fertility. The Pomona 
Grange of Genesee County is the lar- 
gest l’omona Grange in the world. 


During the absence of Prof. E. ©). 
ippin, who has been sick with typhoid 
fever at the c'ty hospital, Prof. T. L. 
Lyon will deliver the lectures to the 
tudents in the various courses in soils. 
Mi. W. Evans and J. B. Shepard are 
assisting with the laboratory work 1n 
eementary soils and Mr. Chakravarty 
with the laboratory work in advanced 


ae 
om sid. 


tate societv for the Promotion 
Education and 


rhe S 


oi Agricultural Ke- 


scarch held a meeting in Prof Bailey's 
office Tuesday, Oct. 9. This society 1s 
composed of about a dozen delegates 
from such important State societies as 
tiie State Fruit Growers’ Association, 
ne State Grange and other organiza- 
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tions to discuss various policies and 
appropriations. This society is vir- 
tually a Board of Visitors of the Col- 


lege of \griculture. 

W. H. Beal, chief of the editorial 
division of the U. S. Experiment Sta- 
lion, was in ithaca Oct. 9, inspecting 


ihe various departments of the Experi 
luent Station. 


Prof. Clark, formerly of the Utah 
\gricultural College and Experiment 
Station, is among the recent visitors to 
the Agricultural College. Prof. Clark 
is now going to Montana to the .g1i- 
cultural College of that state. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘o4, B. S. A-—G. Arthur Bell is an 
assistant in the Division of Animal In- 
dustry Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, and has had marked suc- 


G. A. BELL 


cess in his chosen work. Mr. bell en- 
red with the class of ’03, but sick- 
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ness compelled him to withdraw from 
school for a year, after which he re- 
entered and graduated with the class 
of ’o4. Living on a stock farm just 
outside of Rome, N. Y., all his life, 
stock judging came natural to him. 
jie has judged cattle, poultry and 
swine at many of the large eastern 
fairs, and is one of the judges on the 
expert list. Since being at Washing- 
ton, he has written two bulletins which 
have been in good demand among 
stock and poultry raisers. Mr. Bell 
has not abandoned his athletics but has 
continued in them. He rows on the 
cight of a large athletic club. 

‘90 Sp.—Miles H. Cookingham is 
practising intensive farming at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. He has several green- 
houses in which he raises violets and 
sweet peas. He, too, experiences diffi- 
culty in obtaining reliable help. 

‘93 Sp.—Edwin C. Powell has been 
in Springfield, Mass., for the past six 
years. For four vears he was Asso- 
ciate Editor of “The American Agri- 
culturist Weekly.” During the past 
two years he has been editor of “Farm 
and Home.” 

‘94, W.—H. R. Talmage now lives 
at Baiting Hollow, Long Island. He 
is Vice-President and a director of the 
“Long Island Cauliflower  Assn.,” 
which disposes of the annual cauli- 
flower crop of Long Island. Besides 
being a farmer, he is manager of a 
telephone company at that place. 

‘97, B. S. AA—H. W. Jeffers, after 
specializing in dairying entered the 
employment of the Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory Co., of New York and 
Philadelphia. He has been so success- 
ful, that he now has a part interest in 
the firms. 

‘97. Sp—Faul C. Lindley is now 
Vice-President of the J. Van Lindley 
Nursery Co., of Pomona, N. C., and 
has charge of all the outside work. 

‘97, W and ‘oo D.—O. B. Deal has 
sent in an application for the coming 
winter course in general agriculture. 
Mr. Deal has been foreman in a fac- 
tory until recently, and is now ready 
tu go farming. He wishes to brush 
up on his knowledge of Agriculture. 


‘98, B. S. A—Mr. E. R. Sweet- 
iand was in Ithaca for several weeks 
coaching the football team. Mr. 
Sweetland is in charge of all the ath- 
letics at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, ©. 

‘99, W., ’00 D.—Emory Osterhout 
is engaged with his father in running 
a first class stock farm at Cobbleskill, 
N. Y. 

‘or, B.S. A., 05, M. S. A.—Ralph 
W. Curtis is now Assistant Superin- 
tcndent of the Boston Park System, 
with headquarters at Pine Bank, Olm- 
sted Park, Boston, Mass. 

‘02, Sp.—C. C. Cole, of Romulus, 
N. Y., has recently for two months 
been on a farm in Ohio giving the 
foreman a few pointers on up-to-date 
stock breeding and dairy farming. 

‘03, Bb. S. A—Arthur W. Cowell is 
one of the successful landscape archi- 
tects of Pittsburg, Pa., and has suc- 
cessfully carried through several im- 
portant landscape gardening plans. 

‘03, W.—Shuler M. Jones was 1n 
Dakota this past vear, looking over 
the land, preparatory to locating there, 
but returned decided that good old 
New York offered better propositions 
than the Dakotas. He is now farming 
at Adams, N. Y. 

‘03, D.—B. J. Young is working for 
the Sheffield Farms Co., at Hobart, 
NX. Y. They receive over 450 cans of 
milk and cream daily. 

‘o4-05. Sp.—kK. C. Moore has re- 
turned to Georgia, where he is now 1n 
charge of the large farm of W. B. 
RKoddenburg, of Cairo. 

‘04-'06 Sp.—Frank G. Thayer is in 
charge of the poultry experiment farm 
at Crookstan, Minn. 

‘o4-'00 Sp.—Henry Jennings, after 
specializing in poultry for three years, 
is in Marvland at College Park as 
Poultrvman of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

‘06, W. P.—Louis Boyle was the 
representative of the Cornell Incu- 
bator Co. at the State Fair, Syracuse. 
He was in charge of the incubating 
and brooding at the E. G. Wyckoff 
farm during the past season and has 
entered as regular this vear. 
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“ITF YOU GET IT FROM US ITS RIGHT” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers 
and Furnishers 




















offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured 
for us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to 
students and town people. Suits from $10 to $30. 

We make to measure at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. over 
the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 


in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of 
Clothing. 


118 EAST STATE ST. 
“ITF NOT WE MAKE IT RIGHT” 


ROBINSON'S. PHOTOGRAPH. SHOP 
FA L L. S H O E S 205 NORTH AURORA STREET. 


from $3.50 Lo $6.00 H ERE is where you get those Stunt Photographs 


in the NEWEsT Lasts and Morrison 
LEATHERS 
She Jailor 


HOLSTEIN-FREISIAN 
Let us Show You. BULL CALVES 


JOHANNA AAGGIE’S LAD 


15 A. R. O. sisters, 6 A. R. O. brothers with 32 A.R 

O. daughters His four nearest dams av. 85.9 Ibs 

We can Save you Money milk 1 day, 23.6 Ibs. butter 7 days, 17.824 Ibs milk 1 
« “ year, 727 Ibs. butter 1 year. His sire won Grand 

Champion Prize. World's Fair at St. Louis. His dam 

made 229 Ibs. butter 7 days, 766 Ibs. butter 1 year. 

Butter at a food cost of 46 cents a pound. We have 


© 12 of his calves for sale out of great producing cows. 
Vorh is X Dutf one to 14 months old, $40 to $70. If you want the best 
send for peuigree. 
. 5 
The Winter’s Farm 
204 East State SMITHBORO, N. Y. 
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“ HIDDEN CLOUDS 
LET FALI, SOFT BEAUTY, TILL EACH GREEN BRANCH IS PLUMED AND TASSELED”" 
David Gray 





